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.LIGHTNESS 



T HE weight per H.P. of the Wright T-3 
engine is better than guaranteed for 
any other water cooled engine being built. 
This low weight to power ratio improves 
speed, climb, ceiling and maneuverability. 
Greater useful load can be carried for a 
given wing loading. 

Thus this Corporation continues to 
lead the way in refinements of correct 
aeronautical engineering practice that 
have most to do with progress in the aero- 
nautical field. 



WRIGH 


The Tecent introduction of “T” 
engines in one standardized plane 
has increased the power by 
150 H P. or 37% over the orig- 
inal 400 H.P. engine. The total 
weight of the plane only increased 
5%. The pounds per H.P. of the 
entire plane improved 30% with 
the “T" engine. A great increase 
in climb, take off, ceiling and 
high speed naturally followed. 
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Production Control 


In the manufacture of 
airplanes in quantity, 
such as is called for in 
the production by this 
company of thirty-eight 
all-metal MO 1 machines 
for the Navy, it is very 
essential that scientific 
production control 
methods be utilized. 

Not only must the time 
element be taken into 
consideration, but most 
careful attention must be 


paid to exactness in every 
engineering detail and 
material specification. 

The Martin production 
control system is unique 
in airplane manufacture. 
Developed during years 
of specialized aircraft 
building, it has been 
adapted to the exacting 
needs of such work. It 
insures the utmost in 
precision, speed and 
economy. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 

Cleveland 

Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 


W. D. Moffat 
L. D. Webster 
George Newbold 
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St. Louis — 1923 

O RVILLE WRIGHT summed up the general impressions 
of every phase of the St. Louis meet when he said 
“I it er thought it would be possible.” While he was re- 
fer!/ - particularly to the speeds attained, it also applies to 
the . Iiorateness of the preparations, the skill of handling the 
cro' the variety of aeronautical equipment of all kinds and 
the .- t-eils made by the pilots. 

T1 progressive men in St. Louis who organized the affairs 
ore i : itlod to the fullest credit for having given the aviation 
world the most successful air meet ever held. Not one un- 

fortin lie mistake was made. Every one interested in air 
pm/ owes a debt of gratitude to the hospitable St. Louis 
Air Hoard, and to the Contest Committee of the National 
Aeronautic Association which handled the various events with 

As for the broader aspects of the meet, there is one out- 
standing fnet aside from the records made. Approximately 
three hundred thousand miles were flown without a casualty. 
This mlded to the mileage flown at Detroit last year means 

were broken, n half million miles have been flown without a 
fatality — convincing evidence of the reliability of American 
airplanes and engines of all types and the capability of our 

The Pulitzer Trophy Race, described fully elsewhere in this 
issue, was the culminating event of a week's aeronautic ac- 
tivities of all kinds. The year's aerodynamical progress is 
embodied in these racing types. Additional streamlining, more 
efficient propellers and higher powered engines sum up the 

The Navy did the logical thing this year to win the speed 
classic of the world. They pitted two strong engineering 
organizations against one another with the inevitable result. 
The Curtiss entries followed their engineering predictions to 
Ihe last degree. The Wright machines, the first products of 
the airplane branch of this company, exceeded last year’s 
records by twenty-four miles per hour. 

The race was really a contest between flying engines, one type 
of plane being powered .by a pursuit engine and the other 
by a bombing type. Both are in production, so they cannot 
be termed in any sense special racing products. In fact, the 
cngii.. . at the meet deserve perhaps the greatest praise for 

The other races were not as important as the speed classic, 
lor tlcre were few new types entered. They were, with the 
possih . exception of the clash between the Martin Bomber 
and Iiouglas Bomber, races between types that are well 
developed and where the skill of the pilot is largely the con- 
trollin factor. Several new commercial types were of great 
interest to those who conld read beneath the surface of the 


contests. But it was evident that the United States is sorely 
in need of development of service ships in sufficient numbers 
to take them out of the experimental class. Likewise our 
air transport types are very scarce and, where in evidence, 
are not in sufficient demand to afford incentive for great 
progress. 

The National Aeronautic Association turned its first mile- 
stone with a very successful convention, the details of which 
will be given in next week’s issue. It is felt by those who 
listened to the reports of the year's work and the plans for 
the coming year, that the future of the N.A.A. is assured. 

This meet will always be remembered for the lighter-tlian- 
air .features that broadened its scope. The ZR 1 . of course, was 
the center of all interest and the success of her first cross 
country trip was triumphal. The non-rigid Army airships 
from Scott Field added much color to the brilliant occasion. 

The Army Air Service, it should be clearly understood, did 

not plan this year to develop new racing types. Its develop- 
ment has largely centered on the bombing types of which the 
Barling is the outstanding example. And, to pnt it bluntly, 
the Air Service is today so impoverished in personnel, ap- 
propriations and equipment that it deserves the warmest 
praise for the splendid showing it made at St. Louis. 

The postponement of the races was an unexpectedly for- 
tunate happening for St. Louis. Inc tend of disappointing 
weather, such as had held up the completion of the field, co 
more perfect overhead conditions could have prevailed. As 
a result, the meet was a great financial success. This, perhaps, 
will be the most lasting consequence of the St. Lonis meet. 
If aviation races can attract crowds of one hundred thousand 
people and take in one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
in receipts, these events may become more frequent. The 
financial statement of the St. Louis meet should and will 
receive the greatest scrutiny by all cities that have air meets 
ill contemplation. 

In concluding this account, we wish to inform our readers 
that Aviation was the only aeronautical magazine represented 
at the meet by staff correspondents, and that it will probably 
be the only paper to publish accounts by trained aeronautical 
observers. For several weeks there will appear the sidelights 
on the meet that, for want of space, are crowded out of this 

Aviation extends its heartiest congratulations to the men 
who organized and ran the meet and expresses its apprecia- 
tion for the many courtesies shown its representatives. Not 
only the officials who were charged with the reception of the 
visitors, bnt all St. Louts seemed to be desirous of extending 
the visiting airmen the most complete ertertainment they 
could provide. St. Louis will always be remembered as the 
hospitable city that put on the greatest air meet so far held 
in the world. 
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Our Own Story of the St. Louis Air Race Meet 

Three Hundred Thousand Miles Flown Without Serious Mishap 
At World’s Biggest Air Meet 



planes shown ranged from the 
huge Barling Bomber down to the 
diminutive Furman Sport, and 
included with the world’s fastest 
ships — the Curtiss and Wright 
racers — almost every type of mil- 
itary or civilian ship in existence 
in this country. Observation 
planes, such as the various DH4 
types, the Curtiss 18T, the L-pere, 
the Vought UOl, the F kker 
C04, the McCook Field COS and 
the XB1A rubbed wings— i> one 
may so say — with Martin Bomb- 
ers, Douglas Bombers, the \ rmy 
Fokker T2 and the Thomas- 
Morse MB3 pursuit planes. The 
civilian field was represented by a 
wide variety of ships, such in the 
Curtiss Oriole, Huff-Daland Pe- 
trel, Bellanca CF, Laird Swallow, 
Messenger, Lincoln-Standard, 
Waco, Brdguet, Hartzell- Johnson, 
Robertson, and others, too numer- 
ous to mention. Flying boats, 
both naval and civilian, were 
moored on the Mississippi river. 
Airships of both rigid and non- 
rigid types were also present with 
the ZR1, the RN1 and TC3. And 
there were model airplanes too. 

kite balloons, helicopters and 


To do 


t of tl 




nitnde full justice is 
impossible undertaking with the 
small staffs aeronautical publica- 
tions have to struggle along with 
, support from the whole aircraft 
allied trades. Nevertheless, as Aviation 
publication represented at 
led staff, the reader may be satisfied 
be the i 


Lieut. A. J. Williams Wins Pulitzer Trophy Race 


The 1923 race for the Pulitzer Trophy was won for the 
Navy by Lieut. A. J. Williams, U.S.N. flying a Navy Curtiss 
racer which averaged a speed of 243.67 mi./lir. beating the 
world’s speed records over 100 and 200 km. distance by over 
37 mi./hr. The Naval pilots captured the first four places, 
Lieut. H. .T. Brow in the other Navy Curtiss racer finishing 
second and the two Navy Wright Fighters flown by Lient. 
L. II. Sanderson and Lieut. S. W. Callaway third and fourth 
respectively, while Lieut. W. Miller and Lient. J. D. Corkill, 
Air Service pilots, took fifth and sixth places with last year's 
Pulitzer racers. The third Army entry, the Verville-Sperry, 
was forced ont in the first lap by an unbalanced propeller. 

From this terse statement of the essential fact it might seem 
as if the 1923 Pulitzer race had been a battle between the 
Army and the Navy for world’s speed honors. It was nothing 
of the sort. 

Why the Navy Won 

The Navy spent a large portion of its air appropriation 
this year to develop two types of service engines — one for 


fighting, the Curtiss D12 Special of 500 hp., and the other 
for bombing and torpedo work, the Wright T2, of TOO hp. 
The Navy spent additional money on the development of 
high speed planes embodying several important innovations 
such as the new Curtiss high speed wing, wing radiators and 
the shock absorbers carried inside the wheels of the landing 
gear, used on the Curtiss racers. 

When the fourth Naw entrv had safely landed, Comdr. 
J. C. Hunsaker, U.S.N. (C.C.) chief of the Design Division 
of the Naval Bureau of Aeronautics turned to the writer and 

“This is no Roman holiday. It is the focus of applied 
science. We set out to develop certain types of plain s and 
engines for the service needs of Naval Aviation. Nothing 
that makes for safe and reliable operation of these planes 
and engines was neglected. The planes were thoroughly 
tested in the wind tunnel, then for engine performance, then 
statically, then in flight. When we came here we had evoy 
assurance that we had planes as fast as it is possible to build 
today. We have now proved to the world that American 
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scientists and engineers can build, and American pilots can 

flv. the fastest planes in the world, which also means that 
we possess the best aircraft engines. We looked for quality 
instead of for quantity, and we got it. 

"The Curtiss and Wright engines used in the Pulitzer race 
ore rot racing freaks, but regular service types. The Navy 
Department has placed orders for 100 engines each for the 
two I . Vies of engines, the Curtiss for our fighting planes, and 
the Wright for our bombing and torpedo planes. The race 
has ' indicated our policy of developing service types of 
engines through high speed trials where the utmost is asked 
ot‘ a powerplant. While the racers are not strictly speaking 
fighting machines, their new and now tried features are readily 
available for use in service types. We are satisfied.” 
Where the Army Scored 

The Army Air Service, on the other hand, hardly spent any 
mom y this year on its Pulitzer entries. Two of them were 
the -trips which finished first and second in last year's race, 
one li ning even the same engine, while the other had the new 
500 1 p. Curtiss D12 Special engine. The third Army entry, 
the \ rrville Sperry, also took part in the 1922 Pnlitzer race, 
but tli is year it was equipped with the D12 Special engine. 

The reason the Army Air Service did not spend much money 
on the Pulitzer race was because its development work centered 
this year on producing improved observation planes. That 
the Air Service succeeded in its intent was clearly shown by 

plain - captured the first three places. All these ships were 
Service types of an improved design, making with the Liberty 
engine some 12 mi./hr. more speed than the observation planes 
now in service. The Army also spent much of its appro- 
priation for quantity orders for Martin Bombers, one of 
whirl won the Merchants' Exchange of St. Louis race. But 
by t Hi- the most important achievement of the Air Service 

spectacular landing nt St. Louis airport, as is recorded else- 
where in this issue. 

The Real Battle Royal 

So it will be seen that the 1923 Pulitzer race was not a 
battle between the Army and the Navy. The real battle — 



Curtiss was the only big aircraft manufacturer who made 
a special stndy of racing planes and their requirements. In 
1922 Wright was represented in the Pulitzer race by the 
Navy-Wright 1, also called the “Mystery,” a ship built to 
official designs and powered with the Wright T2 engine. 
This ship did not complete the race. This year Wright had ;n 
the Pulitzer Trophy race two ships built to its own designs 
and powered with the improved T2 engine, the T3 — at.d 
Wright finished third and fourth withont the engines as much 



Em. A. J. Williams. IAS.M. winner of the 1923 Pulitzer 


as coughing once. This mi 
the two Wright Fighters 
hundredth of a mile per lie 
300.06 mi./hr. — n truly wo 
part of engines and pilots 


ay best be seen from the fact that 
flew the race with only six one- 
5ur difference in speed — 300.00 and 
mderful show of steadiness on tho 
alike. 


The Wright Progression 

impressed by thi 


the 


a of the Wright org 
two years’ experic 
v have two big aircr 


irds, the supren 
iglit need not be 

hips third a 


steady pro- 
field, where 
in immense advantage, 
turers — both producing 


id fou 


» of vicl 
with f 


little r. 


to fall back upon is an accomplishment which augurs well 
for the future of Wright planes and motors. 

Messrs. Booth and Thurston, who were mainly responsible 
for the design of the Wright Fighter, deserve warm praise 
connection with this Wright ascendancy in the racing field. 


The Curtiss Triumph 

As for the Curtiss organization personnel, they are already 
so wreathed with laurels— Pulitzer Trophy, Schneider Cup, 
world's records, etc — that we can add little to their happiness. 
Their unbroken line of triumps in the Pnlitzer race, to which 
lias now been added the Schneider Cup, merely shows what 
aircraft engineering conducted methodically down to the 
minutest detail will prodnee. There is not a single fitting or 
gadget in the Navy-Cnrtiss racers that has not been designed 
and tested and redesigned and retested until the aggregate 
of parts formed a harmonious ensemble which would slide 
through the air with a smoothness defying air resistance. 
Streamlining, new propellers and increased engine power — 
the key notes of the whole St. Louis meet — were responsible 
for the stupendous speeds attained by the Navy Curtiss. The 
streamlining lesson should find its application in the design 
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En. A. J. Williams, U.S.N. 


PULITZER TROPHY RACE 

Distance, 200 km. (124.27 mi.) 

Speed and Time for 

•lane No. Motor Hp. Entrant Place 1 Lap 2 Laps 3 Laps Race 

i s h.Pi e hte 7 Wright T3 700 Navy 4.1, JM.74 

i,h, Fights 10 Wright T3 70. Navy 3rit 230.M >£» »£ Mg 

ttaHOCl 9 Curtiss D12 Sprit. . 50. Navy It 245.27 *££ M3J* Uul 

*» R2C1 10 Curita M2 S P „. MO Ita, *»» , 5 SS SS&dSS 

s “» “ kb ,?sa afflatus 

50 Curtiss D12 « A-, »«■ *“£ SSS.3SS 


i^f&XTrSL^TS, SS4X-S.S s ! 

s&StSsosSS sSSS^ifrSs 

on the horizon, awinginR wide for the turn at home. His time 77. e La „ t Heat 

““"“IhS 

f 


giS^iS iSiMiSii 
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hotter, because I have taken her ov< 
flights.” 

Lieut. A. Pearson, flying the only monoplane in the race, 
the Vervillc-Sperry racer, upon landing said that a flutter 
developed in the nose of the ship that increased as the speed 
was stepped and he thought it best not to attempt the course. 
A new spinner had been put on the plane and experts ex- 
pressed the belief that the propeller was out of balance. 

Admiral Moffett’s Statement 

Rear Admiral Moffett issued the following statement at 
the conclusion of the Pulitzer Trophy race : 

"It has been a great day for American aviation. Every 
American can take pride in what the navy accomplished in 
the J.nmbert-St. Louis Field today. Lieutenant Williams 
broke all world's speed records. The Navy and Marine Corps 
lighting planes broke all existing records for 100 and 200 km. 

“Not only is it a great day for American aviation, but the 
industry in the United States has its share with the services 
and the pilots in today’s accomplishments. 

"The Pulitzer race represents the ultimate achievements of 
aerodynamical science. These ships are really flying engines 
find the engines that were used in this race are now in pro- 
duction for service planes. It shows conclusively that the 
airplane engines and the planes are approaching the ultimate 
in their branch and greater speed now only means engine 
nnd plane refinement. Our racers were the development of 
the various laboratory experiments we have been making for 
the last few years. The American aircraft industry now leads 
|the wor'd in the building of airplanes for speed, endurance 
and reliability. 

' "Performances of the pilots, planes and engines today 
[justifies the assertion that today American aviation lends the 
[world. American naval seaplanes recently took first and 
(second places in the international competition in England for 
the Schneider Cup. The public is familiar with the recent 
successfuMrials of the Navy rigid airship, ZR1 — the beginning, 

“The country- should awake nnd appreciate what is being 
done by its aviators and the aviation industry nnd give the 
Navy and Army what they need. We have shown what we 
can do; give us what we should have for the country's defense. 

nnd its attendance shows the great awakening of the people 


viation. The work of the St. Louis Air Board and 
ils in handling the races, the building of the field 
in a time that seemed impossible of accomplishment, and the 
handling of the crowds and traffic reflect the greatest credit 
on St. Louis, officials and all connected with the meet. 

“St. Louisans should be proud of their fellow-citizen, Joseph 
Pulitzer, and his brothers, who provided the means that made 
the Pulitzer Trophy race possible. It has resulted in a 
development of planes which may be of vital importance not 
only to national defense but to industrial aircraft.” 

Statement by General Patrick 

A statement by Major General Patrick follows: 

“The Navy is to be congratulated upon its victory and the 
City of St. Louis upon its magnificent demonstration of in- 
terest in aviation. The Army always does its best and we 
hope to do better next year. This is certainly the most suc- 
cessful meet ever held. Possibly 300,000 mi. were flown, 
many at speeds never before attained, and there was not 
a single casualty. This shows that aviation is not only more 
efficient, but that it is safer than ever. 

“I take this occasion to express the appreciation of the 
Ai-mv Air Service of the efforts by St. Louis, its citizens, nnd 
particularly by the chosen few who bore the real burden of 
expense nnd work, in having made this 1923 air meet the 
greatest in the history of the United States. 

“It will be remembered for long that practically all our 
speed records were broken, and here this day. This speaks 
well for the vvny the field was prepared, for the skill of 


We have been particularly impre 


e that 


stay in the 


mid b 


f St. Louis for hospital iti 
will go away w-ith a pleasnr 
ty, and feel that everythin 


elegraped to Mr. Joseph Pulitzer our 
expression oi regret that he was unable to be present and 
told him the Pulitzer Trophy race is an important factor in 
development. Possession of the trophy is prized by the ser- 
vice that wins it and it brings fame to the individual pilot 
who wins it. We thanked him for the thought that prompted 
its donation.” 


J. F. Moore Wins Air Mail Trophy Race 


124. 


he nice for the Detroit Neus Air Mail Trophy, held the 
ning of the Pulitzer race was lion by J. F. Moore of the 
ti“l Division of the Air Mail at an average speed of 


i identically 


li./hr. 


D. C. Smith. < 


the 


«, of the Eastern 


second with 120.83 mi./hr. and P. F Colli 

Division, was third with 120.09 mi./hr. 

for the 300 km. (186.24 mi.) race was 2 hr. 2 min. 71 sec. 

The race was spectacular and thrilling. Fifteen mail pilots, 
all flying standard Air Mail planes started in this event, the 
sixteenth entrant, II. T. Lewis withdrawing. Lewis had to 
leave his regular ship in Chicago, for he flew Harold Emmons, 
of the Detroit Air Board, to St. Louis on a Dual Mail D. H. 

The Contestants 

Originnll.v the Air Mail entered only ten ships with pilots 
who did the night flying, or were “standing by”, during the 
recent four-day relay dav-night-day service from New York 
to San Francisco. These were the ships designated by entry 
Nos. 15 to 24. In the last moment six ships were added to 
these, three each from the Eastern Division. (Nos. 66-68, and 
from the Western Division (Nos. 69-71). The short notice 
licapped these ships noticeably, particularly those of the 


1 altitude flyi 




t the 


carburetors required careful adjustment 


Rnged conditio; 


which 


n of the Eastern Division was, on the other hand, 
ndicapped by the fact that two of its three ships, 
u by Williams and Wesley Smith, were equipped 


about 360 hp. Otherwise all the mail ships v 
equipped, save where the ingenuity of a pilot succeeded i 
scraping off a little parasite resistance and so adding to the 
speed. Thus, Moore, D. C. Smith and Allison used reversible 
pitch metal propellers and streamlined their wheels. Collins 
and Knight used micarta propellers. It was truly a question 
of the man with the best equipment winning. 

Superior Flying 

That the mail pilots possess flying ability to a supreme 
degree was amply demonstrated to the public at St. Louts, 
for the way they handled their ships, particularly around the 
pylons, was unexcelled during the entire meet. Their flying 
skill was also allied with good judgement, particularly when 
two or three pilots would turn a pylon together, for not 
one of them ever interfered with the maneuver of a mate. 

The proverbial reliability of the Air Mail ships was also 
demonstrated, for this was the only event during the races 
where not a single contestant had a forced landing outside 
of the airport. Yager landed at the end of the last lap with- 
out crossing the finishing line — which he could very well 
have done — chiefly because he was “fed up” at the way 
his engine was overheating due to a leaking radiator. Car- 
buretion trouble made Winslow and Blanchfield land after 
completing the first lap. Many of the contestants complained 
of hot motors and several flew the race fairly well throttled 
down. The tricky weather, which had been raw in the early 
morning, turned hot at 11 a. m. when the race started, 
playing a bad trick on carburetors, from which the contestants 
had much to suffer. 
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F. R. Yager 

F. F. Moore 

D. C. Smith 
H. T. Lewis 
J. H Knight 

L. H. Garrison 

E. M. Allison 
R. J. Pago 

W. D. Williams 
P. F. Collins 
W. L. Smith 
B. H. Winslow 
W.F. Blanchfield 
R. IT. Ellis 


Liberty 400 
Liberty 400 
Liberty 400 
Liberty 400 
Liberty 400 
Liberty 400 
Liberty 400 
Liberty 400 
Liberty 400 
Liberty 400 
Liberty 300 L 
Liberty 400 
Liberty 300 L 
Liberty 400 
Liberty 400 
Liberty 400 


Mail Serv 
Mail S< 
Mail Si 
Mail Si 
Mail Si 
Mail Serv 
Mail Si 


TROPHY RACE 

Distance, 300 km. (186.42 mi.) 

Speed for 

1 Imp 2 Lap 3 Lap 4 Lap 5 Lap Race 

112.80 115.52 • 

116.50 116.54 116.26 
124.48 124.78 124.9S 
120.77 120.83 120.83 


ce 4th 94 


112.9S 

12.40 117.35 116.99 116.63 
122.71 123.56 124.13 

34.04 121.05 120.71 120.68 
WITHDRAWN 
.28 117.02 117.42 117.73 
02 118.20 117.60 117.51 
92 114.57 113.69 113.43 
40 118.26 118.40 118.42 
73 111.24 111.35 111.26 
24 115.25 115.01 114.88 
12 119.66 120.11 120.36 
84 115.72 115.96 116.14 
110.39 OUT 
110.57 OUT 

:47.02 114.36 113.06 113.21 


117.89 117.94 118.40 
117.58 117.58 117.49 

113.38 113.24 113.17 
118.46 118.57 118.60 
111.35 111.43 111.59 
115.10 115.20 115.30 
120.40 120.38 120.09 

116.39 116.47 116.61. 


113.29 113.18 113.22 


The Race 

The fifteen ships hopped into the air all within five min- 
utes, tiiat is, with 20 sec. intervals, not one of them missing 

Yager, piloting the first ship to start, roared past the pylon, 
not more than 50 ft. above the ground at exactly 11 a. m. 
Hew:; followed by White, Moore, D. C. Smith, Knight, Hop- 
son. Garrison, Allison, Page, Williams, Collins, W. L. Smith, 
Blanchfield and Ellis. The last plane had crossed 


■ling li 


1:07 a 


Moore led the field for the first lap. White and Smith 
flying low and almost wing to wing turned the pylon together. 
White, on the off side, cut in from behind and took a several- 
hundred- foot lead. Yager, the first off, was fourth. The 
rest went by the line in relatively the same positions but 

The faces of the spectators as they jammed against the 
wire fence separating the concourse from the field proper, 
reflected their intense interest and excitement. 

Blanchfield was forced to land on the main flying field after 
turning the pylon completing the first lap. He made a 




“Come Seven!’’ 

t was announced from the judges' stand 


that Knight had failed to cross 
he would be disqualified unless he made a seventh lap, his 
first lap being neutralized. There was no way to notify 
him from the ground, so Lieut. R. L. Maughan in a Curtiss 
COX lighting plane was sent into the air to let him know by 
means of signals. He accomplished this by following Knight 
around the course until he got abreast of his macifnc. Then 
there ensued an interesting conversation by sign language. 
Seven said Maughan with his left hand. Taking this for 
an invitation to shoot crap, Knight grinned and made the 
motion of shaking the dice. Maughan’s arm semaphored 
rtrong disapproval. "Seven” he motioned again, following 

under-tood his language and Maughan whizzed back to the 
Field oil his silvery ship. 

Moore, flying better than 122 mi./hr. had lost White as 
he crossed the line finishing the second lap, and he was sev- 
eral miles ahead of Smith, who crossed second. White fol- 
lowed third. Knight fourth and Yager dropped back into 
fifth. Collins climbed up three places to sixth, the rest finish- 
ing about in the original order. 

finishing his second lap, landed on the field, with- 


trailed by Williams and W. L. Smith, Page and Ellis, bring- 
ing up the rear, closed their third lap two minutes afterward. 

Moore, his throttle wide open, and making the turns 
around the pylon with but little bank, picked up more of 
a lead on the next plane in line, flown by Smith. Way 
off on the last leg the ships of Knight, White, Hopson, Al- 
lison and Collins could be seen like small specks above the 
horizon. Growing larger and larger as they tore through the 
air they cut the pylon sharply and were away on the fifth 

Yager, Garrison and W. B. Smith, approached the line in 
almost a perfect three-ship formation, and were away in the 
order named. Williams was next and was followed by Page 
and Ellis. 

Moore Well in Lead 

Still leading the remaining thirteen entrants in the race, 
Moore finished the fifth lap and was away on the sixth and 
last hop of the race far in the lead of the next ship flown by 
D. C. Smith, who was nearly a lap behind Moore when lie 
crossed the line. Knight and White were next across, with 
Collins, who had climbed two notches in the last lap, right 
on tlicir tails. Hopson, Allison, Yager, W. L. Smith, Garrison, 
finished in the order named. Page and Ellis again brought 
up the rear. 

At 12:32 p. m. Moore, flying several miles ahead of the 
field, crossed the finish line the winner. Yager, flying his last 

crossing the finishing line. 

D. C. Smith, in second place, finished almost five minuti-s 
after Moore had completed his course and landed on the field. 

The third plane to finish the race was the ship piloted by 
Knight. He immediately started on his extra lap, after which 
it was announced that he ranked fifth. 

The official order of the finish was Moore, first; D. C. 
Smith, second; Collins, third; Allison, fourth; Knight, fifth; 
Hopson, sixth; Wesley Smith, seventh; White, eighth; Wil- 
liams, ninth; Ellis, tenth; Garrison, eleventh; Pnge, twelfth. 


The Winner 

J. F. Moore, winner of the Detroit News 
■s old and 1ms been flying fc 


Air Mail Tropfcv 

His 


drawiu 

IniT' 


a the r 


using his speed two miles, Moore built up his li 
gcrceiuibly over D. C. Smith for the third lap. Wh 
Aniglu, Hopson, Allison, Collins and Yager crossed the lini 
less than a mile apart. Garrison less than 100 ~ ~ " 

groun l. with his motor wide open and the air 
across his streamlined wires, flew by a few mir 


the 


s in Hale Center, Tex., but he has bc»n then 

0 entered the army at the beginning of the war and 
a Second Lieutenant in the Army Air Service 

n mustered out of service, he joined the Air Mail Sit- 

1 which he has flown 190,000 miles, the most of it 
i Cheyenne and Omaha. His station is North Platte, 

Three years ago he had made his first forced landing, at 
Coleville, Utah, where he spent two weeks waiting for relief. 
During this period he boarded at the home of the mayor of 
Coleville, and a year later, to the day, returned to Coleville 
and married the mayor’s daughter. 


betwee 

Neb. 



On-to-St. Louis Race Won by C. S. Jones 
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W. E. Lees Wins Flying Club of St. Louis Trophy 



FLYING CLUB OF ST. LOUIS TROPHY RACE 


'day, Oct. 4. 1923 
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AVIATION COUNTRY CLUB OF DETROIT TROPHY RACE 

Friday, Oct. 5, 1923 Distance, 250 km. (155.34 mi.) 
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J. Atkinson Bellainn CF 12 Anzani 95 Bellnnca A. 1st 674.84 94.58 94.40 94.41 94.34 9428 
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Lieut. H. L. George Wins Merchant’s Exchange Trophy Race 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE OF ST. LOUIS TROPHY 


Friday, Oct. 5. 1923 Distance. 300 km. (186.42 mi.) 
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E. J. Lange Wins Mulvihill Model Trophy Contest 
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AVIATION 


October 15, I 


October 15, 1923 


AVIATION 


63. Chat. L. Fowler in Standard, Hisso 150, from Macon, 
Mo. ; Passengers, Roy Moore and Joe Hammer. 

64. B. W. Weir in Standard, 0X5, from Dallas, Tex. 

65. Tex La Grone in Rogers Day 0X5, from Pine Valley, 
N. J. ; Passenger, Mrs. La Grone. 

66. Jack Atkinson in Bellanca, Anzani 90, from Omaha, 
Nebr. ; Passengers, Otto Ramer and Harry Mallo. 

67. R. P. Applegate in Curtiss MF (flying boat), Hisso 
150. from Chicago, III.; Passengers, T. T. Milliken. Landed 
on Mississippi River. 

68. Geo. B. Post in Huff Daland, Petrel, Wright E2, from 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. ; Passengers, R. G. Gray and C. P. Swan. 

69. James Curran in Lincoln Standard. Hisso 150, from 
Chicago. 111.; Pnssengers, Dr. R. R. Ferguson and J. 
Serkotick. 

70. Fran*- J. O’Neil from Winona, Minn.; Passenger, Ray 


Chici 


a Canuck, 0X5, fi 

s JN4, 0X5, fror 


Chicago, 


s JN4, 0X5, fro: 


Topek 


71. R\ 11. Connor i 
Kans.; Passenger. Levi 

72. Fred Parker from St. Anne, III.; Passenger, J. Dean. 

73. Jarvis B. Kelley; Passenger. J. L. Rush. 


75. La u 


ns, froi 


Mant 


i. 111. 


■ D. Bell from Cleveland, Ohio; Pnssengers, 
Ed. Wallace, Bryce L. Brown and Lester C. Milbum. 

76. Harold Bennett, pilot. 

77. Eugene Cecil from Willow Grove, Tex.; Passenger, 
R. W. Taylor. 

78. Parker D. Cramer, Special Jennie, Hisso 150, from 
Clarion, Pa. 

79. Gay H. Hutson, from Jackson, 111.; Passenger, Mrs. 
Hutson. 

80. Lawrence Sperry in Sperry Messenger, Anzani 60, from 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 

-Casey" Jones in Curtiss Oriole, 0X5, from Garden 
L. I., N. Y.; Passenger, L. d’Orcy. 

IF. IF. Meyer from Chicago, 111.; Passengers, R. Ezop, 
:>p, Chas. Wing, J. Berkowich. 

Bertha norchem in Curtiss JN4, OX5, from Tampico, 
Passengers, Holger Petersen, Huburt Darby, Cyle Hor- 


81. 

City, 


William Westlake 
c, John Huber. 

86. Han. H. Hoyte in Curtis 
111.; Passenger Fred E. White . 

87. Thos. Webber in Canuck, OX5, from Kerksville, Mo.; 
Passenger, Ray Dodson. 

88. A. W. Mack with passenger, Lee Wootke. 

89. B. J. Ohenauer with passenger Walter Dnnshel. 

90. D. F. Hunter with passenger Mrs. Hunter. 

91. M. Sterling, pilot. 

92. II. R. Waite, pilot. 

93. E. A. Johnson, pilot from Dayton, Ohio. 

94. James IF. Hurst from Terre Haute, Ind.; Passenger, 
S. J. Holley. 

95. D. C. Dobbs, pilot. 

The visiting ships at St. Louis Airport have proved t'.at 
a lot of people in all sections of this country are actually 
using airplanes as a rapid means of conveyance. What cow 
seems to be the great flood of Jennies will run its course. A 
good many will be washed out for one reason or the other- 
federal air legislation, when Congress realizes its importance, 
will wash out many more — and the seemingly inexhaustible 
depots which are at present hatching Jennies at a disturbing 
rate must sooner or later run dr}-. Until that happy day 
comes, people will continue to use Jennies in ever increasing 
numbers. And when there will be no more Jennies there 
suddenly will arise an imperious demand for cheap and efficient 
civil planes. Something as reliable as the good old Jennie, 
but a better climber, with a bit more speed, maneuverability, 
and useful load, greater simplicity in rigging and upkeep, and 
having a lower fuel consumption. Such ships almost exist 
today— except for the prize. The wise manufacturer should 
not wait until that demand arises to work out the fundamental 
problems of the perfected civil airplane— two, three and four 
seaters — he should bear in mind that someone may be engaged 
in solving this problem today, and he who will be first in the 
market will have an immense advantage over the less far- 
sighted. The great stumbling block of modern commercial 
airplane construction i 


the Jen 


will be solved 


i / Hut 


i Laird Stcallow from Wichita, Kans. alive 


Side Lights of The St. Louis Meet 


On arrival nt St. Louis before the meet a general impression 
of discouragement was in the air owing to the unfavorable 
weather conditions that had made the field into a muddy 
stretch dotted with miniature lakes. On the day the meet was 
supposed to have opened, the bad condition of the field was 
made worse by a steady downpour nil morning. It was ap- 
parent to everyone that it would be impossible or nt least 
dangerous to land fast machines on the field for several days. 
The announcement was made on Sunday noon that the first 
race would occur Thursday instead of Monday, and that all 
events were postponed three days. 

One of the results ol' the postponement was to leave every- 

as at last year's meet it was difficult to hold the meetings 
satisfactorily owing to the conflicting hours of the races. This 
vear the attendance at the Convention of the N.A.A. was very 
largo. In next week’s issue of Aviation will be found a com- 
plete account of the Convention. 

The Veiled Prophet 

The city of St. Louis was cn fete during the early days of 
the week for the Veiled Prophet ceremonies. The festive 
parade of floats on Tuesday evening was reminiscent of New 
Orleans Mnrdi Gras, but the Veiled Prophet Ball, which many 
of those who came to the races attended was the gayest event 
of the week. 

The Ball opens the social season in St. Louis. The secrecy 
surrounding all the mysterious membership and rites of this 
order only heightens the curiosity. Crowing the Queen for 
the vear is the occasion for the Ball. It is held in the huge 
Coliseum which can hold comfortably ten to fifteen thousand 


people. The 




i the i 


ver the social life of St. Louis for 
the season Her beautiful Maids of Honor and the Veiled 
Prophet with his High Priests, Guard of Honor and Krew 
make a picture that no visitor will ever forget. The hospi- 
tality of St. Louis was best exemplified nt tins Ball as the 

aeronautical vistors were given places of honor = 

crowded social affair that is pui 


r the 


anagenu 


Howard E. Coffin’s Views 

Howard E. Coffin, of Detroit, retiring president of the 
National Aeronautic Association, said: 

“There never before was a meet of this size, or one so 'veil 
conducted, in the history of aviation. 

•The fact that this is the second great race meeting held 
in this country, where all race records have been broken "'itn- 
out even a scratch in the way of an injury to a single con- 
testant, speaks volumes for the quality of control and 
regulation exercised by the Contest Committee of the National 
Aeronautic Association and by the Army and Navy. 

“St. Louis newspapers, and perhaps more than others the 
Post-Dispatch under Mr. Pulitzer’s leadership, seconded by 


the efforts of St. Louis business men, of course had great in- 
fluence in bringing this premier event in aviation to St- Louis. 
(The Contest Committee of the N.A.A. designates the place 
for the meet, in conference with Army and Navy officers.) 

“But beyond all this it was necessary to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the Contest Committee and representatives of 
the Army and Navy as to the safety of both the field and the 
cour* This matter of safety must, after all, be the governing 
factor. 

h St. Louis has 


e difficu 


v field.” 


roblen 


tcred ii 


the 


a pail 


The Contest Committee 

riox wishes to endorse without reservation Mr. Coffin’s 
intion of the St. Louis meet. The meet was handled 
competence and a common sense which honor the Con- 

■ rnmittee of the N.A.A. as well as the St- Louis Flying 
«liose membership furnished the necessary personnel for 
imcrous judges, timers, scorers and their assistants. If 
me race official can fairly be singled out for special 
"illation, B. Russell Shaw, chief starter and executive 
Iminnan of the Contest Committee deserves the distinc- 

1 ii the last analysis it was upon his judgment and cool 
ilmt the success of the races depended. There were mo- 
when indecision or fear of taking a responsibility on 
rl would have had incalculable results. Mr. Shaw, more 
ny other man deserves the praise that goes to the Con- 
..mmittee of the N.A.A. 

The Story of Badges and Armbands 

■ the many varieties of the genus bug, there are more 
of arm bands, banners, stickers, flags, passes, counter 

nits, officials, ranks and designations at air meets 
bulate coherently. This is due 


y for vi 




plication and the changing minds of those in’ charge. 

Among those who were stopped at the gate because of the 
luck of the necessary pass sticker, armband or whatnot were 
Chief Starter T. P. Sultan, Publicity Director William H. 
r nnd Randall Foster, president of the Flying Club. 


Each was allowed h 




r officii 


itificat 




proper a 




A Typical Instai 


if tlio 


- drove up to a gate and was duly 
-7fi~. - the radiator cap hung the red felt triangle 

with an embossed “A” that was supposed to admit the car 
to any part of the field. Plastered on top of that was a 
sticker. POLICE, blue lettering on white. Across the hood 
ot the car was gracefully draped a banner with the strange 
device. OFUCIAL. On the windshield was neatly stuck the 
compound message, OFFICIAL A, in the reversed color 
scheme of red and white. 

In the car were a group of men with arm bands that read, 
STARTER. PRESS. GUEST, SCOR- 
ER, COMMUNICATION, and MECHANIC. 


e been 


i the 


Covered With Credentials 

dcntials?’ 




le is overheated 
my pockets are 


m. "Inch ones do you prefi 
r in mind the fact that each arm band and 
! , ' r Z‘\. CO,nr schcme > il was » noble sight when each 

I the riz^fbrrii I news P a P er reporter in the ma- 
nn unused book of purple tickets, a small blue press 

II said unlimited privileges,” a small yellow one, a 
” ne ,’, his arm band, a badge saying, “Pass all police 


He^mnst^bave a big^square yellow pass, it seemed, if he 

And since the fairy prince was supposed to work at the field, 
he had to dig out in search of the magic pass that was always 
out of reach. Luckily, he made the grade. 

The other officials in the car flashed their printer’s master- 
pieces, and the car sped on, trailing clouds of passes. But 
once on the field one of them attempted to get outside the 
lines again. 

Pass to Get Out 

“Your pass, sir,” asked the guard. To which the would-be 
departer answered with the inquiry as to why he had to have 
a pass to get out of the field 

“Well, you see, we have to see your pass as you go out ill 
order to see whether you ever had the right to come in!” ex- 
plained the sentry. 

Dedication of Lambert Field 

The Lambert St. Louis Flying Field at Bridgeton, St. Louis 
County, was dedicated officially on Thursday, Oct- 4, when a 
St. Louis girl, Miss Katherine Perkins came down out of the 
sky and made this speech of military terseness to Maj. Gen. 

chief of the Army Air Service, who was 
"• ‘ ■ ’ of the field in front of the 


Mason M. Patrick 


„ — -t the east s: 

exes and grand stand: 

“The field is finished. I dedicate i 
ouis Flying Field. I turn it over to ; 
ices sir. All contestants are present i 
Miss Perkins is the daughter 
■airman of the Grounds Conn 
aard, t ' " 


? Lambert St. 
your command for the 
and accounted for.” 
’ol. Albert T. Perkins, 
^ of Gm St.^ Louis Air 


r flying 


the channel from England to France vi 
and lately lias been up over the flving field a num 
times. She has also flown with Lieut. T. S. Van V. 
McCook Field test pilot, in the T2 sister ship of the 
which carried Lieutenants Macreadv and Kellv in their 
continental flight. 

Miss Perkins represented St. Louis in general and 
mity in particular when she turned the flving field c 
Maj. Gen. Patrick for the International Air R„cT-s. Her 

hite broadcloth and red duvetvn, and with ii 
Ian boots almost to the knees. The white 
uit were topped by a white jacket, high eol- 
ith red, and over this was thrown a shoulde- 
capc oi wane nroadcloth, lined with the red duvetvn, and 
having a long scarf that was flung over one shoulder.’ rrveal- 
mg the red of its lining. Her headgear was a close-fittini- 
aviatton cap of white, faced with red. 

St. Louis Arrangements Excellent 

The arrangements for the air meet and the airport called 
lor strong approval. The airport is large, very well situated. 


i high 1 


lared and li 


:, there might 
w of ribbons, 

TiMro’' V, JI;,^ UU ‘ NTKST COMMITTEE, RED CROSS, 
I-m-v, , ',.,r ONTESTANT - OFFICIAL PROGRAM, AN- 
hOl ACER ...A CONCESSION. 


Favorable Comment 

■ Gen. Mason M. Patrick, commanding the Armv Air 
e, expressed himself as being more than gratified’ with 


Board, and the 


cannot be given all connected with 
. arprised with the course when I flew 
surpassed mv brightest expectations. The a 


is effor 


o prom. 


The sel 
realizes 

build a field. St. Louis will be rewarded b’v hav 
best air fields in the United States in several years.” 

Lieut. Comdr. Mare A. Mitscher, in charge of all navy e 
trants, said, “The people of St. Louis owe the officials proir 
ing this meet a vote of thanks. 
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“I wish to extend thanks for the Navy for the courtesy 
accorded us. If anything, the entertainment has been too 

“For your efforts you are establishing yourself as an avia- 
tion center that shall become a national byword.” 

Maj. Martin Scanlon, commander of the field during the 
meet, joined the others in praise. “Every one has done his 
utmost and performed his particular job to the best of his 
ability. The committee in charge refused to be discouraged 
by the inclement weather at the opening of the meet and 
should be commended for putting on a still better show. 
Everyone has done his utmost to cooperate with me and I wish 
to extend my appreciation to all concerned.” 

"Putting On a Real Show ” 

Ralph W. Cram, vice president of the National Aeronau- 
tical Association, declared the field wonderful and the arrange- 
ments especially good. 

Group Capt. M. G. Christie, British air attach^; Capt. 
Georges Thenault, French air attache, and Squadron Leader 
D. C. M. Hume of the Royal Canadian air force, guests at 
the meet, expressed genuine pleasure at being able to witness 
such a well-organized meet. 

"Visitors Treated Wonderfully ” 



Sperry Entertains Crowds 

flying. lie sought to demonstrate by landing on a baseball 
field in Forest Park and taxiing through streets to Lindell 
boulevard and taking off into the air again that an airplane 
can l:e adapted to city life. Sperry alighted on a diamond 

Everyone who was not in an automobile sprinted the block 
south to Clayton road and exclaimed : “There’s Sperry.” Sure 
enough, there was Sperry, coming up the road in his flivver 

boys at once rushed forward to greet him, despite the remon- 
strances of mounted officers who had dashed to the scene. 

Sperrv made progress by alternately opening up and throt- 
tling his engine. The little ship, with its 20 ft. wings and 
its 16 It. body, wagged its tail and rolled up the street. The 
pilot turned north to Hotel Chase. A vast entourage of 
automobiles and pedestrians followed him. 

The hotel reached, Sperry turned his plane into the drive- 
way on the King’s highway side and rolled up to the door. 
Here lie was greeted by Senator Spencer, Carl F. G. Mever, 
other officials of the St. Louis air meet and Army officers.' 

He gave the signal and the flivver scooted up Lindell boulc- 
vnrd. It ran 150 yd. and took off, sailing out of the narrow 

and passed the hotri several times. ^“Sperry's ' showing off,” 

Praise Due the General Manager 

Arthur B. Bilge, the general manager of the race meet, 
was the effective power that translated into action the de- 
cisions of the officers. His organization worked smoothly and 

every moment his work seemed to have been so well planned 
that everything went smoothly and without n hitch. His ex- 


Night Flying by Air Mail 

Several thousand air enthusiasts who lingered at Lambert- 
St. Louis Flying Field on Friday evening and witnessed a 
picturesque demonstration of what that field would be if St 
Louis were made a stop in the United States Air Mail Service. 

The flashing of beacon lights and the shining shafts . ,f the 
plane head lights, accompanied by the roar of the mail planes, 
made a weird picture against the starry sky. 

All that could be seen was the red and blue flames spat by 
the roaring motors, and gusts of shining white dust raised by 
the propellers in the light of a giant searchlight. The fie! I was 
surrounded at 300 yd. intervals by routing lights, flashing in- 
cessantly on and off. A revolving searchlight mounted ■ n the 
south hangar cast a piercing shaft into the sky. 

Six huge Air Mail ships, invisible except for their twelve 
powerful searchlights, made an uncanny spectacle as they 
turned and twisted, looped the loop and shot downward and 
upward at high speed. 

"We will never rest until Congress makes St. Louis a 
station in the Air Mail routes,” Arthur B. Birge, general 
manager of the St. Louis Air Board, declared after the exhi- 
bition. "We have an ideal field and we are centrally located 
to form a link either between Chicago, Kansas City and 
Omaha, or between Davenport, Memphis and New Orleans.” 

“This field is nearer the ideal for air mail service than any 
now in use,” said D. B. Collyer, superintendent of the central 
division of the Air Mail Service, in charge of the exhibition. 


Speed Trials Postponed 

The contemplated trials for a new world’s maximum speed 
record for straightaway flying at Lambert-St. Louis Field 
Sunday afternoon as a thrilling sequel to the 1923 meet of the 
National Aeronautic Association were abandoned. Rear Ad- 
miral Moffett, chief of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, was 
informed by the Contest Committee of the National Aero- 
nautic Association, which was to have had charge of the speed 
trials, that the committee was of the opinion the trial course 
could not be made ready in time and that the wind, which 

dit'ons were not favorable and that it would be inadvisable 
to make the speed trial. 

The Admiral thereupon decided to cancel the effort. How- 
ever, it is understood that such trials will take place some 
time in the near future at Mitchel Field, L. I. 

The trials were to have been made by Lieut. A. J. Williams, 
Navy pilot, who won the Pulitzer Trophy race. Undaunted 
by the physical efforts required of him in this gruelling con- 
test, he planned to better his own mark if he could. 

After it was decided to call off the speed trials, Lieutenant 
Williams agreed to give an exhibition flight in the Curtiss 
racer with which he won the race. He took off in full view 
of the crowd and climbed out over their heads across the field. 
At first he did not open the throttle fully, but soon the little 
blue ship was roaring and flashing in a way to indicate that it 
was making something like the tremendous speed it had in 


Sperry’s Sportsmanship 

Lawrence Sperry again proved his sportsmanship b; 
protesting the decision in the “On to St. Louis Race.” 
be arrived at Bolling Field, the bulletin there warm 
pilots against landing at St. Louis Field because of wat* 

mud. 

Sperry telegraphed from Washington for 


I Day to 


, for he 


ended t 


make a night flight 


from Dayton to St. Loui: 

Dayton and he sent a telegram and telephone message to 
Field asking that signal lights be so maneuvered that lie ’ 
know whether to land at Scott or St. Louis Field. The 
indicated that ho was to land at Scott Field although h 
passed over St. Louis Field previously. He arrived at 
Field at 12:25 a. m. He was told that Scott was the c 
fie'd and on reporting his arrival to the Contest Comniitt 
next day, he was assured that his procedure was accord 
rules. Later it was found that through a technicality S 
* j St. Louis Field which he did. 


Casey 


bably 


n the 


The populi 


sed his regret 


r the n 


and Lawrence Sperry would not protest as be looked on the 
contest as pure spoit. 

A Monumental Ship 

The arrival of the Barling Bomber at St. Louis airport was 
in a way the most remarkable event of a week’s crowded 
aerial demonstrations. To say that this six-engined triplane 
is huge, does not in the least convey the impression it creates 
on the ground or in flight. “Monumental” would perhaps 
best express it. 

The Editor of Aviation was nearing Wilbur Wright Field, 
Ohio, in the Curtiss OX Oriole piloted by “Casev” Jones — 
the -hip which won the On-to-St. Louis race— when a peculiar 
obstruction on the field attracted his attention. It looked like 
a hangar in course of construction, but it was in the middle 
of the field, where no sane person would build a hangar. 
“Cns v” nlso noted the peculiar looking edifice, and shoved 
the oriole's nose down, so that it passed over the field at a 
height of a hundred feet or so. 

A' 1 then, with utter amazement, it became apparent what 
the ' i , traction was. It was the Barling Bomber, half hidden 
under a scaffolding, with men swarming about and up and 
down Later it was learned that they were re-surfacing the 
wing-, and as time was short they merely fixed the new fabric 
over the old one. That is how the Barling Bomber looks on 
the ground from the air. 

Barling Bomber Arrives 

A few days later the big ship was flown from Wilbur 
Wright Field to Scott Field, Belleville, 111. Lieut. H. R. 
Harris was the pilot and the passengers included: Walter 
Henry Barling, designer and builder of the plane: Lieut. M. S. 
Fairchild, aid; Douglas Culver, engineer; Lieuts. A. L. John- 
son and Ernest Dickman and Mechanics Clyde Reitz, Sam 
Irvine and George Beals, nine in all. 

In this, its longest trip so far, the Barling Bomber left 
Fairlicld at 10:30 a. m. Oct. 2, and arrived at Scott Field at 
3:3(1 |I. m. taking 5 hr. tor the 325 mi. flight. The following 
day, with Maj. General Patrick on board, who piloted the 
Ship part of ‘ho way, the Barling Bomber flew to St. Louis 
and landed at the Bridgeton field. Its arrival there, convoyed 
by half a dozen DH4’s was awaited by a crowd of 12,000 
persons, for Hie huge size of the ship could be recognized 
contrast with the convoying planes. 

ili< landing of the bomber was also very impressive. Liou- 
tcnnii- Harris touched ground so smoothly that the ship just 
rolled a few hundred feet at low speed and would have 
come to a stop had not the pilot opened up the engines for 


taxiing up to the line. And just then a thing happened that 
showed the blast of six Liberty engine driven propellers. A 
Messenger plane piloted by R. G. Lockwood was taxing 
slowly along side thj giant ship when the latter suddenly 
turned and its propeller blast hit the little fellow with full 
force. The Messenger stood up on its nose and broke its pro- 
per er, without hurting the pilot. 

To show how gently the big bomber lands on its olco-pneu- 
roatie landing gear, Mr. Barling tied a fine string across the 
rubber chords which act as secondary shock absorbers. This 
string has been in place ever since the trial flight and has 
not been broken yet. 

Our Largest Non-Rigid Airship 

The same day the Barling Bomber landed at St. Louis air- 
port, two Army airships also flew over from Scott Field and 
remained on ar.d about Bridgeton Held for several hours to 
afford the spectators a view of the Army's lighter-than-uir 
equipment. 

These ships were the Zodiac type RN1, the largest American 
nonrigid in service, and the training airship TC3. The flight 
of the RN1 was its official test flight. The ship is 260.5 ft. 
long and is driven by two 12-cylinder Liberty motors. It 
was assembled at Scott Field and will be put into service there. 

The RN1 is under command of Lieut. Charles P. Clark. 
Lieut. W. C. Famum, adjutant at Scott Field, was sent ahead 
to the St. Louis field to assist in landing the ship with a 
crew made up of officials and laborers. 

"Sandy’s” New Collar 

After the anxiety for Lieutenant Sanderson had passed with 
the announcement that he had emerged from his crashed plane 
without more thnn a few scratches and braises, the most 
amusing story of the meet was circulated. 

“Sandy” knew very well that those 20 ft. racing wings were 
not good for gliding without some power — be it ever so 
throttled — behind them and after he decided to land in a soft 
haystack, he prepared for his journey to dreamland, as the 
squared ring followers might say. The crash came and when 
“Sandy” woke up his first thought was to get out of the wreck 
before it burned. He felt for his belt and then brushing the 
mist out of his eyes found that he was far from his ship but 
Uiat his seat and belt were sticking to him as well as a new 
tangled collar. The padded ring around the cockpit opening 
had detached itself from the fuselage and there sat “Sandy” 
belt and seat still with him, while around his neck like a 

garland of flowers was the cockpit ring. Horseshoes' ' 

L.D.G. 


MEET A FINANCIAL SUCCESS 

A telegram to Aviation from Carl F. C. Meyer, Treasurer of the St. Louis 
Air Meet, gives the following financial statement of the meet: 

“ Estimated total expense air meet, including purchase one hundred and cighly- 
Ihrce acre field with grading, hangars and other appurtenances, slightly in excess 
of three hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

“Rcceipl. from, admissions approximately one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Receipts from concessions and programs amount to an additional 
fifteen to twenty thousand dollars. Authorized capital stock underwritten in St. 
Louts Aeronautic Corporation, two hundred thousand dollars. Considering ac- 
complishment of pilots and general interest we are delighted with outcome." 


•til 


ZR1 Makes Successful 2200 Mile Flight 

Flies from Lakehurst, N. J. to St. Louis and Return 
In 47 hr. 49 min. Elapsed Time 


A most impressive demonstration of the worth of the U. S. 
naval airship ZR1 was given a large section of the country 
on Oct. 1-3, when the big rigid successfully accomplished a 
2200 mi. cross country flight from the naval air station at 
Takchaist, N. J. to St. Louis and return. The total elapsed 
time of this great flight, which ranks with the most important 

hr. 49 min. ; actual time in the air 45 hr. 11 min. ; actual 
flying time, including a 4-hr. cruise over St. Louis 42 hr. 
1 1 min. : average speed 52 mi./hr. ; highest speed 78 mi./hr. ; 
total distance approximately 2200 mi. On the return trip the 
ship consumed 654 gal. of gasoline. 

Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, Chief of the Naval 
Bureau of Aeronautics, boarded the ZR1 at St. Louis and 
flew back in her to Lakehurst to ’give a tangible proof of his 
faith in lighter-than-air navigation. Comdr. Frank R. 
McCrary, commander of the ZR1, declared at the conclusion 
of the voyage that the ship had proved satisfactory in every 


The Start 

rrying a crew of forty-two, the ZR1 left Lakehurst at 
i. m. Oct. 1. She soon ran into a 35 mi. headwind which 
ned with her most of the first day out. At first the ship 
Mown at 1500 ft. altitude, but later this was increased 
om 3000 to 4000 ft. in order to cross the Pennsylvania 
itains. The head winds cut down the ship's speed con- 
ibly on the outward journey. When she passed Mount 
i, N. J., her “ground speed" was only 17 knots, although 
ir speed was 41 knots. 

c unfavorable weather continued as the ZR1 flew over 
dolphia, Reading and Harrisburg, Pa. At 12.45 p. m., 
i. beyond Harrisburg, which she had passed an hour 
e, the strength of the wind decreased to some extent, but 
ir continued “bumpy” and it was not until the vicinity 
ttshurg was reached that the ship’s ground progress ex- 

jesvillc and Springfield, Ohio, were put behind and the 
passed over Dayton, Ohio, at 7.48 p. m., central standard 
searchlights from McCook Field playing on her silver 
ns she went bv. After flying over Cincinnati an hour 
' ’ i of Ken- 


1 tiding 
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ville. 


Drops Notes Over Home Town 

Boonville, Ind.. the home of Comdr. Ralph D. Weyerbacher, 
designer and supervising constructor of the ZR1, was reached 

'bn.hrr ’was "born,* wh'iFe *wh is" Ire 'sounded "and heuT rang' Tn 

A bouquet of dahlias and two notes were dropped in a 
parachute from the dirigible bv Commander Weyerbacher. 
One note read : “On board ZR1. Flowers and love to mother 
dear,” and was signed “Ralph." The other read : “Salute to 
von. mv fellow townsmen,” of whom 3000 wore out to see the 


A. Paegelow, A.S. commanding officer of Scott Field dis- 
patched to St Louis for that purpose, lent hand in handling 
the ship on the ground and acquitted themselves of their job 
very creditably. 

The big ship effected its landing with a series of circles 
which gradually brought her nearer to earth. The first two 
circles were made at a height estimated at 400 to 500 ft. At 
that height, the snn, breaking through the clouds, gave the 
watchers at St. Louis Field a beautiful view of the great craft’s 
silver sheen. 


Landing at St. Louis 

On the next of the leisurely and elliptical circles, the ship’s 
nose was definitely pointed toward the ground. Anchors were 
dropped, for use of the ground force when the ropes should 
be lowered. It seemed that the descent would be made then, 
hut another trip to the southeast, at low altitude, was made. 
Then ropes were dropped from the hold, and cables, with 
pulleys, were lowered from the forward cabin. Another set 
of lines was dropped from the rear. 

One hundred and twenty enlisted men of the Army and Navy 
caught the spider web of ropes. While the holders of two 
long cables, running on pulleys, draw her nose slowly earth- 
ward, the more numerous holders of many lines, branching 
from ropes let down from a hold on the interior of the ship, 
spread themselves over the surrounding ground and stabilized 
the position of the great craft, just over the heads of the 
soldiers and the assembled civilians. 

The work of pulling the ship down came chiefly upon the 
holders of the forward lines, and after a moment of earnest 
tugging, the ship settled down over the black earth, and the 
bald head of Captain Heinen, German air navigator, was seen 
at the front window of the cabin. 

After the landing had been effected, the men remained at 
the ropes nnd served as the ship’s anchor throughout her stay. 
Several short moves toward the hangars were made and the 
monster ship towed as easily as a toy balloon. 

Official Welcome From City 

Commander Weyerbacher, designer and builder of the ZR1, 
remained in the cabin with Captain Heinen, after the com- 
mander had stepped out and had received an official welcome 
from the city and the air board, through Mayor Kiel, Senator 
Spencer and Chairman B. F. Bush and other members of the 

Commander Weyerbacher was pleased with the speed made 
on the outward trip, in which he passed over his home town 
of Boonville, in southern Indiana. When asked how the 
arrival at St. Louis had been made so long ahead of schedule, 
he remarked: “The Navy is accustomed to run ahead of iU 

Bells were rung, ns on ship board, during the landing and 
the subsequent movement along the field. Two airplanes were 
aloft as the ZR1 arrived. 


ship pass l»y. d - ( . , d b ( hi . tl . t 1 the 

ship reached Evansville, Ind.. at midnight, she" was flying 
smoothly, making about 40 knots with her motors going at 
only hall speed. Carmi, III. was put behind an hour later, 

Imd been calculated tbnt a radio dispatch was sent to Copt. 
Frank McCrarv, commander, bv Admiral Moffett, to reduce 
speed to avoid arriving in St. Louis too early. 

The big ship hove into sight of St. Louis at 3.30 a. m., 
Oct. 3, but the weather was pretty misty just then, nnd the 
ZR1 cruised around until she landed at St. Louis Airport at 
7.45 a. m. A ground crew composed of the St. Louis naval 
air detachment and of Army airship men whom Maj. John 


Discharge of Water Ballast 

No discharge of water ballast was noticed until after the 
landing bad been made. Then there was a trickle of water 
from the tank near the middle of the ship, which was later 
replenished with water for the return journey. 

In the descent, just before the ropes were thrown out, the 
propellers on the two forward side cabins were stopped and 
then reversed, as a means of preserving the ship’s balance and 
counteracting the downward momentum. The descent was 
made so successfully that the ship was practically at a stand- 
still when the soldiers hauled her down. 

Hundreds of spectators were admitted to the inner field as 
the landing was made, and Admiral Moffett, the Mayor and 


ATION 


Air Board officials greeted Captain McCrary and escorted 
hun in breakfast. Captain Heinen, remaining in the cabin, 
gave orders for 350 gal. of gasoline and 750 gal. of water 
ballo t A tank truck ran beneath the ship, and the gasoline 
was pumped from it into the hold. 

As Admiral Moffett, with Captain McCrary, started for 
breakf ast, soon after 8 o’clock, he announced the leaving time 
as II and outlined the route, with instructions as to maneuvers 
over 1 lie lake front at Chicago, and for southerly course over 
South Bend, Detroit, Toledo and Cleveland, to avoid crossing 

When the presence of the airship became known, St. 
Louis: ns began to swarm to Bridgeton by automobile. At the 
time i departure about 3000 persons were on the field and 

It \vn- estimated that about 7000 persons were il^and about 

the field. 

The Turning Point 

Captain Heinen, in snatches of conversation at the windows 
of tie cabin, repeated his predictions, made after the earlier 
flights of the ZR1 to New York and Philadelphia, that this 
ship would be the “turning point” in the success of lighter- 
than-mr craft in this country. He believes the ZR1 to be 
suited to any transoceanic route and says it could carry pas- 
senger- from New York to Buenos Aires in five days and that 
it will prove air transport to be safer, as well as quicker, 
than rail transport. 

After the officers and crew had had breakfast, it was decided 

it more difficult to hold the ship than it had been to land her. 

About 9.30, after official goodbys, the officers returned to 
the cabin and the easing of the ropes began. At 9.40 the 
ZR1 took the air and sailed first to the west, then, on a higher 
altitude, due east toward the city. 

The Skipper Speaks 

Commander McCrary, in discussing the long trip, said 
among other things: 

"It was not so cold up in the air — about 45 deg. the first 
night. Wo had warm drinks in thermos bottles and previously 
cooked food, but I haven’t had breakfast yet. We had some 
sleep in our bunks.” 

We started out with 36 tanks full of gasoline, each with 
113 gal. to the tank,” the commander related. “That made 
4068 gal. of gasoline, to which we added 350 gal. here. 

"We carry a little over 2,000,000 cu. ft. of helium. One 
million cubic feet annually will bo required for operation, it 

some out occasionally in navigating the ship. 

“We probably had to valve out a hundred cubic feet in get- 


ting down here, because we were constantly losing weight by 
consumption of gasoline and dropping of water .ballast. 

“That’s why we made several circles before landing to save 
gas and the taxpayers’ money.” 

“How did she work!" the commander was asked. 

“She’s all right,” he replied. “Everything functioned well. 
You people in St. Louis were lucky to have the clear weather 
you had today, after your storms, or we couldn’t have come.” 

Navigation of the ZR1 is like that of a power-driven craft, 
and its nomenclature is wholly nautical. Even when she is 
flying at several hundred feet altitude, earthbonnd persons 
can hear jangling bells from the “bridge” in the “forward 

The crew lives in the six cabins during a flight, though it is 
possible to climb from one cabin to another throughout the 
bag. In all, there are 24 folding bunks. The crew stand 
watches deep sen fashion, and those off watch put their blan- 
kets in bunks near their posts and sleep. 

Cooking also is an individual matter. Nourishing condensed 
foods, such as canned soup, are carried and it is easy to heat 
them on the motor exhausts. 

jangle of signal bells. The four wing propellers began to 
revolve slowly. The soldiers holding the forward rope released 
their hold at a signal from the control gondola. The ship 

rope let go and members of the ship's crew standing on the 
outside of the rear gondola and clinging to rigging snatched 
up the rope into the car quickly. It must not interfere with 
the rear propeller. At the release of the aft ropes the ship 
rose in a flash and at about 100 ft. the forward and aft pro- 
pellers began to revolve, the speed of the central four increased 
and the ship was under way. 

Course over St. Louis 

After skirting the northwestern portion of the city and 
laying its conrse parallel with the Mississippi River, the big 
ship turned southward after eastward and followed the down- 
town district. 

Four airplanes which convoyed the giant dirigible looked 
ridiculously small in comparison with the leviathan of the air. 

After crossing the Mississippi it cruised about for a time 
at low speed and made one complete turn before resuming its 
journey. The airplane convoy accompanied it across the river 
and then returned to St. Louis Field. 

The return trip, aided by favorable winds was made at a 
much better rate of speed than the outward journey. The ship 
landed at her home station, Lakehurst, at 6.08 a. m. Oct. 3. 

Colonel Hall, former commander at Scott Field, was on the 
ZR1 as observer for the Army. The airship wirelessed his 
regards to the present commandant of Scott Field as the big 
ship passed over the Belleville field on its trip to St. Louis, 


G. M. Williams Heads Big Corporation 


F arman Representative Moves 


G. M. Williams, for five years General Manager of the 
Dayton Wright Airplane Company, Division of the General 
Motors ( orporation, was elected President of the Wire Wheel 



Mr. Williams is an engineer by profession. He was chief 
engineer of the H E. Talbott Company at Dayton, Ohio. 
*nd a vicepresident of the Dayton Metal Products Company 
,rj 1916, when he became associated with the Dayton 
nngl.t division of General Motors. 



previous models which were always highly efficient. 

One of the features of the Fannan 1924 model is the new 
Farman landing brake which makes it possible to land and 
take off from exceedingly rough and small fields. 

It is also possible that some of the Farman 10-12 hp. Moto- 
Aviettcs which carry one passenger and fly 45 mi. per gal. of 
fuel, will be brought to this country in the near future. 
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Mitchel Field, L. I. Air Meet 
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smoke screen, parachute 
ble chasing, acrobatics, and aerial drill. 

Among the planes which will take part in the show are t 
Barling Bomber, the world's largest airplane and the Owl, t 
second largest. The Army Fokker T2 which holds the trai 
continental non-stop record with its pilots. Lieutenants Mi 
ready and Kelly will be on hand. The Naw-Curtiss ai 
Navy-Wright Pulitzer racers will also be shown and nn 
make some speed flights. 

The Mitchel Field Meet was at first set for Oct. 14 but , 
" the postponement of the Intematioi 


t. Louis fro 


i Oct. 1 


ltil Oct 21. 

The Sextant and Air Na- 

Although for most of us th( 


ind 5, i 


seventeen hundreds, when a 
nong_ Newton’s papers a *' 


% description of it was 

. ... ' his death, experimen- 

n at McCook Field has given it a new importance, with 
the discovery that it has a very practical place in aerial 
navigation as well. 

height of the sun or other celestial body above the horizon. 

from which this altitude can be found. At the exact instant 
that the sun's elevation is found, the time is noted bv an 
accurate chronometer kept at correct time for Greenwich, Eng- 
land, or some other standard place. The sun’s exact po- 
sition in the sky for any time throughout the vear mav be 
found from a “Nautical” almanac, which differs from an 
ordinary almanac, in that it furnishes complete information 
of the location and movements of the sun, moon and stars 
in the sky. 

Having measured the sun’s height with a sextant and noted 
the time, and having the proper data from the Nautical al- 
manac, the observer can compute the ship’s position, not at a 


of the two line 

This method, which has been long in standard use at sea, 
may not only be used to advantage in air navigation, but has 
been used in instances where no other methods of determining 
position have been possible. 

The navigation of airplanes up to the present time lias been 
almost entirely by “dead reconing” methods and pilotage. 
The flyer has a map spread out before him, showing the 
section of the country over which he travels and from which 
be can tell distances between towns as well as compass direc- 
tions. In cross country flying, he must make suitable allow- 
r drift caused by cross winds. Before a long flight 


ystem of communication, the required information i3 
va.vs available. If he knows before he starts the prob- 
inds that he will encounter, he can calculate roughly 
“ — J “*■ Drdingly. If, unkno" — * 
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With care and unfavorable conditions, rather remarkable 
work can be done with a sextant in the air. The most 
notable feat was that of the flight of two aviators from 
Portugal to South America. Ad mi ral Continho of the Port- 
ague.- Navy was the navigator. The bop was from the 
Cape Verde Islands to the St. Paul Rocks, a flight of 11 y 2 
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Instrument 

flight, but these require that a second man be in the plane 
and also that the ground be in sight. After the proper curse 
is set, the various prominent land marks, rivers, railways, 
towns, etc., are checked as they are passed. This method 
of flying by landmarks with accurate maps, if the pilot 
knows the territory, is the most logical way of going over 
land on a clear day. It is even possible to go over sea er 

up which the flyer can identify. 

“Land mark” flying, however, is inadequate for long 
flights over unknown territory, or over familiar territory 
when the ground is hidden by darkness or clouds, or for 
flying over water. And this is where the use of the sextant 

Certain modifications of the mariner’s sextant are neces- 
sary, of course, for its use in aircraft. Rushing through the 
air at 100 mi./hr., it is difficult to hold a sextant 
in the hand with suflicient steadiness to take an observation. 
At higher speed, it is almost impossible to keep the sextant 
from being torn from the hand. Then too, the aircraft 
navigator is hampered by being confined in a small cockpit 
scat- Another disadvantage is that the air is much more in- 

severe than the tossing about of a destroyer. While by 
bracing the body, the observer can nullify to a great extent 
the effect of the engine vibrations, the pitching, rolling and 
lurching of the airplane, all add to the difficulties of sextant 
observation. Probably the greatest difficulty, however, of 
the aerial observer is the horizon. At sen the navigator is 
usually not more than 50 ft. above the water. The visible 
horizon is about eight miles away, plainly visible in fair 
weather and is a straight line. Over land at low altitude, 
the sky line is irregular. At a height of 1,000 ft., the land 
directly below the plane is easily visible. As one looks off 
to the side for a distance of fen or fifteen miles, it is still 
distinct, but ordinarily at greater distances the vision is hazy. 
The land becomes indistinct and vanishes in a purple haze. 
No definite horizon ean be made out as the land and sky 
gradually merge. 

To overcome this latter difficulty, the Instrument Branch 
at McCook Field has been investigating various types of 
sextants which make use of artificial horizons. Artificial 
horizons are devices, such as pendulums, or spirit levels which 
give constant reference marks in a vertical or horizontal 
plane. By this means the sun’s altitude can be measured, 
even though the natural horizon is invisible. With a suit- 
able artificial horizon and by basing the calculations on 
nautical astronomy, observations may be taken at uight as 
well as in the daytime. 

To counteract the disadvantages named above, there are 
certain advantages in the use of the sextant for the air- 
plane over the ship at sea which should not ho overlooked. 
When the mariner is tossed about beneath the black murky 
heavens, it is often possible for the aviator by climbing higher 
and higher to get above the clouds that bide the sun from biz 
brethren of the sea and get up into smoother air where the 
sun may be seen and the sextant used. Then, too, the same 
degree of nicety of calculation is not required in the air as 
at sea, where there are often dangerous rocks or shoals to 
be narrowly avoided. At sea, if it is desired to make port 
on some island, and through inexactness of course, land is 
not sighted at the expected time, the captain orders his ship 
to circle about. The airplane would circle also bnt with its 
greater speed and wider vision, land would be that much 
more quickly sighted and the course deviation corrected. 


planm li to make a landing, were finally sighted dead ahead. 
These Rocks are only a few hundred ft. long and scarcely 
20 ft. in height, so that the consequence of a slight error 
in course may be easily imagined. 

The art of navigating in the air by means- of astronomic 
sights is still in its infancy. A simpler method of deduct- 
ing sight calculations, resulting in a saving of time of these 

has ai ;-eady been accomplished, and other results obtained 
have been very encouraging. It is expected that in the 
near t iturc the sextant will play a very important part 
in all . erial navigation. 

Lightcr-than-Air Training School Opens 

The 11)23-24 class in lighter-than-air training at the Air 
Servic. Balloon and Airship School at Scott Field, Belleville, 
HI.. ci Mimeneed on Monday, Sept. 17. The student body is 
eompoM-d of 17 officers and 14 flying cadets. The course 
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in Engine and Plane Maintenance, their service to 
Nov. 30: Capt. Dallas M. Speer, 1st Lieuts. David 
Doe Homer I. Sands, Otis B. Crocker, Harry J 
’ zank H. Clewers and Edward G. Knapp. 


Elements Foil Attempt to Photograph Eclipse 

Lieut. John A. Macready, pilot, and Lieut. Albert IF. 
Stevens, photographer, battled the clonds in vain for 3 hr. in 
their determination to gain an unobstructed view of the sun 
in order to take photographs of the total eclipse which oc- 
curred near the Santa Catalina Islands at noon on Sept. 10 
last. They flew to an altitude of about 16,000 ft., winging 
their way along in utter darkness with tongues of blue flames 
shooting through the exhaust pipes and with the wings and 
fuselage of their plane drenched with moisture when the 
drama of the skies was being enacted. 

These two officers left Davton, Ohio, on Ang. 23 on a 
cross-country trip to the Pacific Coast. They landed at Clover 
Field, Calif., on Sept. 6, after having photographed all land- 
ing fields, government reclamation dams and irrigation proj- 
ects en route. Theirs was the first airplane to fly through 
Yellowstone Park, of which they secured good views. The 
Columbia River, Mt. Hood, Mt. Adams, Mt, Shasta, Crater 
T.i j ‘ L - ,r -Semite National Park also fell under the eye 
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Trying Experience in Rain Stoi 


Considerable i 


xiety w 


enced at Kelly Field, Tex., 


recently over the safety of several of the Cadet 
were absent from the field on a cross-country flight to Waco, 
Tex., and return, when a strong wind and rain storm which 
had been hanging low over the north and eastern horizon 
suddenly developed threatening proportions and swept a large 
area surrounding this locality. Cadets C. E. Smith and 
Jolianpetcr, Smith piloting, caught unexpectedly in the lips 
of the gale shortly after leaving Seguin, experienced a livelv 
nn a. ----- • - F -, lv at Kelly 
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s of Maj. John A. Paeglow, Acting 
; Capt. Laurence F. Stone, Assistant Com- 
tut- Arthur Thomas, O.I.C. Flying j Lieut. Angier 
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id Commandant of Cadets; Warrant Officer Tra- 
Secretary. The faculty consists of Capt. L. F. 
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3 Markle, Manning piloting, nttomp 

. .... -vigate the approaching wall of jet black clot 

•tattling "'ith its vanguard of occasional gusts of wind i 
rain accompanied by liberal volleys of thunder and lightni 
ontil they found that they were over Floresville. Tl 
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. _oland and Mr. Meadow-craft. The stnueiit uui- 
Maj. Rush B. Lincoln, Capts. Michael F. Davis, 
Hawthorne C. Gray, Henry C. White, Edmund W. Hill, Garth 
, Hsdnock, 1st Lieuts. Douglas Johnson, Rogers S. McCul- 
lough, .lames F. Powell, Neil Creighton, Orin J. Bnshcy, 
" m 'T !, * el , lev ’. Alfred Lindeberg, Ben B. Cassiday, William 
Tumlm 1 . 2nd Lieuts James F. Early and John G'. Salsman, 
Hying ( jidefe H. W. Allen, II G. Custance, C. L. Finley, 
j '*• '“ Hespie, H. G. Hoar, L. W. Kuntz, Harvey N. Martin, 
F tv J - *?"'• H - Seigler, Otto Wieneckc, Merle 

E. nilsnn, h. Morgan Wild. 

Officers Assigned to Engineering Course 

The following Air Service officers have been ordered to re- 
port It. McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, for the 1923-24 General 
Aeronaut ieal Engineering course which is to be held at the 
Engine, ring School: Maj. John F. Curry, Capts. Leo A. 
Walton and Wm. B. Meyer, 1st Lieuts. George W. Polk, Jr., 
Charles L. Morse, Bernie R. Dallas, Alexander Pearson, 
'J cIls ond Wa l |a « R. Fletcher. First Lient. 
Copeland, Ordnance Department, will also be a 
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Seguin for the night and, being unable to start 
~~ ~~~* , nc ^ t morning, Wics returned by train, Wiselcy 
remaining with the ship until the arrival of a mechanic the 
Ju y ’ " he ? ”' turnod with tlle sh ‘P- Chandler and 

Maj. Raycroft Walsh Assumes New Position 

Maj. Raycroft Walsh, Commanding Officer of France Field, 
for the past two and one half years, moved to Quarry Heights, 
Canal Zone the latter part of August to assume the duties of 
Department Air Officer. Through Major Walsh’s untiring 
efforts, France Field has been built up from a one- squadron 
field to its present strength of 7th Observation Squadron, 241 h 
Pursuit Squadron, 25th Bombardment Squadron, 63rd Ser- 
vice Squadron, 12th Photo Section and 40th Air Intelligence 
S “ tio ;'-. Quarters, barracks, shops and ships have kept pace 
with this increase. As the saying goes, “He put over his job 
with a bang. His foreign service tour ends in March. 

Scott Field to Hold Air Carnival 
An immense aerial demonstration is being planned by Scott 
Field, to take place Sunday, Oct. 21. Maj. John A. Paeglow, 
reported Commanding Officer, announces that arrangements have been 
made through the Chief of Air Service to give the public 
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STROMBERG CARBURETORS 

WIN 

PULITZER TROPHY 

(New World's Record) 

First & Second Place - Curtiss-Navy 
Third & Fourth Place - Wright-Navy 
Fifth & Sixth Place - Curtiss-Army 
SCHNEIDER CUP 

First & Second Place - Curtiss-Navy 
NAVY DIRIGIBLE ZR-1 
AMERICAN ALTITUDE RECORD 
WORLD’S SPEED RECORD 
ALL STROMBERG EQUIPPED 

Over 135 Passenger Car & Truck Manufacturers use Stromberg 
Carburetors as Standard Equipment 

Stromberg Motor Devices Co., Chicago, U.S.A. 


SPEED 

and PIONEER INSTRUMENTS 

Pulitzer 1st Lt. A. J. Williams, Navy Curtiss Racer 

Trophy Speed 243.67 miles per hour 

Race 

2nd Lt. H. J. Brow, Navy Curtiss Racer 
Speed 241.78 miles per hour 

THEY USED 

PIONEER AIR SPEED INDICATORS 

Made in all ranges for everything that flies: from the slowest gliders and 
blimps to the fastest racing airplanes 

PIONEER. INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 

441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET 
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36, Boulevard Bourdon, Neuilly-sur-Seine. 


Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corporation 

31st Street and East River. New York City 
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who have purchased all U. S. letters 
patent and pending patent applica- 
tions issued to, or owned, or filed by 
Major J. C. Savage 


The process of forming Morse or written 
signals in the air by means of smoke or other 
visible trails emitted from an aircraft and 
the apparatus used in connection therewith 
are covered by patents issued and pending 
in America and abroad. Vigorous action 
will be taken against infringers. 


Skywriting is operated exclusively 
in the United States by 


THE 


SKYWRITING CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
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ORDER FROM 

JOHNSON’S 

And Avoid Delay 

Aeronautical 

Supplies 

and 

Equipment 

Write for Our Catalog 

Johnson Airplane & 

Dayton S U p p 1 y C O. Ohio 

The “Original Aeronautical Supply House’’ 


DOPES 

PIGMENTED DOPES 

VARNISHES ENAMELS 

» T I TA NIN h 

TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Contractors to U. S. Government 


The 

Aircraft Year Book 

for 1923 

Contains a Wealth ol Interesting and Reliable Information 

Published by 

Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America 

Just Out Order NOW 

350 Pages Text. 50 Pages Illustrations. 

60 Pages Designs. Completely Indexed. 


Facts and figures on world Aeronautics — Military, 
Naval, Postal and Civilian, including Photographs 
and Drawings of the latest American Planes and 

Engines. 

An Indispensable Reference Book 

Edition Limited Order Now 

$4.25 Postpaid in U- S. or Canada 


Gardner, Moffat Co., Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. 

New York 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 



JIMircrafr Service Directors 

^c_ WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES . 


WRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 
CANUCK, JN„ AVRO 
AND OX-5 PARTS 
AIRCRAFT UAVITSD 

120 K,NC ST- EAST TORONTO. CANADA 


LJDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 

Office 609 Widener Bids- Flying from field of G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 


CAMERAS 


unplcte with tools i 
length 254 Inn or 


HENRY K. FORT 


LEARN TO FLY— BE AN AVIATOR: Our school gives 
pou actual air work every fair day. School opens May 15, 
1923. Experienced Army instructors. A small deposit. Pay 
is you learn. Write for enrollment. Coxsackie School of 
Aviation for Men and Women, West Coxsackie, New York. 

WANTED TO BUY— Lincoln Standards (three seater) 
with or without motors. Also Hispano-Suiza motors models 
‘A" or “ I Must be in good condition and priced low. Also 
interested in five passenger type 300-C Ansaldo cabin plane. 
Address Box 253 Aviation. 

WANTED TO TRADE new 0X5 Hammondsports, com- 
plete in original crate for new OXX6’s. Will give case dif- 
ference. Can use any number up to twenty-five. Wallace 
Bros. Aero Company, Davenport, la. 


FOR IMMEDIATE RESULTS 

when you wish to buy or to sell aeronautical 
equipment, when you are looking for com- 
petent help, or when you are seeking a re- 
sponsible position, the classified advertising 
column of AVIATION, the only American 
aeronautical weekly, will prove to be a profit- 
able medium. 


AVIATION is the only American aeronautical 
weekly and the oldest aeronautical publication 
in A merica. 

U. S. $4.00 - CANADA $5.00 FOREIGN $6.00 

225 Fourth Ave. New York 


EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


v MOTORS A 


ONE DOLLAR 

For beautiful pair of sterling silver wings 
mounted on a stick pin, or on bar pin with 
safety catch. Clip this ad and mail to us 
with name and address. Pay the postman. 
Wallace Aero Co., Davenport, la. 


SIMPLICITY 


THE PETREL 

HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


Who’s Who 


American Aeronautics 

leal reference book containing BOO biographies 
Information not heretofore brought togethor. 

ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 

GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 

New York 


225 Fourth Ave. 


MATTHEW B. SELLERS 

Consulling Aeronautical Engineer 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. V. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER 

RICHARD F HARDIN 


EXPERT CONSULTANT 

Design, Construction and Production Problem, 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 

GOOD AS EVER 

American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 

Baltimore, Maryland 


if used regularly 

this advertising space will 
pay for itself many times over 

write for rates 


AERONAUTICAL PHOTOGRAPHS FOR SALE 
Those desiring photographs ol any phase of aviation ii 
the United States, airplanes, aeronautical accessories, ai 
views, etc, can procure them on request at moderate rates 
GARDNER-MOFFAT CO., Inc. 

225 Fourth Ave., New York 
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STANDS FOR SPEED WITH SAFETY 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 


Garden City, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





NAVY CURTISS RACER 


In 1909 Glenn H. Curtiss won the Gordon Bennett Race, the French speed classic. 

Since that date the Curtiss organization has led the world in the design and construction of 
aeroplanes and motors. 

In 1921 the Navy Curtiss Racer with a Curtiss motor won the Pulitzer Race at Omaha and 
established the world’s speed record. 

In 1922 in the Pulitzer Race at Detroit the Army Curtiss Racers with Curtiss motors took 
first and second places, and the Navy Curtiss planes (of 1921) took third and fourth 
places, again establishing world’s speed records for the various distances covered. 

In 1923 the Navy Curtiss Racers with Curtiss motors are still faster. 


In military aviation Curtiss is unexcelled. The Army Curtiss Pursuit Ship is the fastest 

fighting plane in the rvorld. 
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